As is typical of pidgins, there is little evidence of the complex morphology of the 
source language. Unami verbs are inflected for the person and number of their core 
arguments, but in the pidgin independent pronouns are used, based on the emphatic 
pronouns of Unami. Number and gender are not distinguished, though both Unami 
and the European languages distinguish singular/plural and animate/inanimate. The 
same forms function as subjects, objects, indirect objects, and possessors. 

(1) Delaware pidgin pronouns Goddard 1997: 58 

Ne olocko toon Indian Interpreter 

1 hole go 

*We run into holes.' 
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0ungo ^^ peto nee chase . . . Thomas 1698 

^hen 2 bring 1 skin 

<\^en wilt thou bring me skins . . .? 

Pronouns are often not present when reference is clear: Kacko pata *what bring' = 
«\Vhat have you brought?' (II) 

In Unami, negation is indicated by a negative particle plus negative suffix. In the 
pidgin, a particle taken from Unami appears alone, usually clause-initially. 

(2) Delaware pidgin negation II in Goddard 1997: 62 

Matta Ne kamuta Malta ne hatah 

not 1 steal not 1 have 

*I did not steal it.' *I have nothing.' 

The most common pidgin word orders are SVO and SOV. Unami has fluid order, 
iwth important information generally occurring early in the sentence. 

The lexicon comes almost entirely from Unami. Nouns are generally taken from 
tfie singular Unami form and used for both singular and plural. Some terms for 
{daces include an unanalyzed locative ending: hocking *the ground' (C), S. (Southern) 
Unami hdk-i *earth', hak-ink *on the ground'. Terms for body parts in Unami must 
contain pronominal prefixes identifying the possessor. In some cases, the indefinite 
third person form with h9' is used: wippit *tooth' (C), S. Unami wi-pi-t *his tooth/a 
tooth', m-p-i't *my tooth'. In other cases, the first person form was used with loss of 
initial 7t-: hickott *the legs' (II), S. Unami nhika-t *my leg'. Kinship terms have either 
lost the possessive prefix by regular phonological processes or appear with a first 
person prefix: hissimus ^brother' (C), S. Unami naxhs-Brnds *my younger sibling'; 
nijlum 'sister' (C), S. Unami nihm *my sister-in-law'. The term for 'mother' is taken 
from a vocative: anna 'mother' (C), S. Unami ana- 'Mother!' 

Verbs are based on singular inflected forms, though pronominal prefixes are some- 
toes missing for phonological reasons. In Unami, distinct verb stems are used with 
inanimates and animates. (Gender is grammaticized, so not only are persons and 
*^als animate, but some objects as well, such as kettles and pipes.) For verbs with 

jectival meanings and for transitives, the inanimate form was usually generalized. 

*e pidgin, inanimate verbs are used freely with animate nouns, and vice-versa. 

W^^ Delaware animacy C, Penn in Goddard 1997: 68 

^^^ Manetto Mdkerick kkton 

good (inanimate) God big (animate) river 

^^ God' *Delaware River' 
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Compounding was used to enrich the lexicon. 

(4) Pidgin Delaware compounding C, II in Goddard 1997: 72 
Manunckus mochijrick Singwaes Hockung Tappin 
angry big wildcat above sit 
^mountain lion' *God' 

At least one pidgin noun, aana *road, way, route', is used as a preposition. 

(5) Pidgin Delaware prepositional use of noun C in Goddard 1997: 73 
ana mochijrick hij 

road big water 

*by sea' 

Like any pidgin, the language shows variation, even within individual sources. As 
Goddard notes, however, it is clear that it was indeed a learned system, not simply 
spontaneous attempts at foreigner talk. Though based on Unami, it was also used in 
the Munsee-speaking areas of New Netherland, and retained forms that were lost in 
standard Delaware. Goddard surmises that the pidgin must have been developed 
primarily by Unami speakers seeking to simplify the language for early Dutch 
speakers, who constituted a small minority at the outset. 

It seems evident that this systematic selection of the inanimate singular as the sole third- 
person categoiy could only have been accomplished by speakers of Delaware, who must have 
generalized this pattern from the erroneous use of Unami gender by Europeans. Particularly 
in cases like the words for 'shoot', which are most commonly used, and most useful, with 
animate objects, it seems unlikely that Europeans would have consistently learned and 
adopted the inanimate forms in Pidgin. What is especially striking about this generalization 
is that it resulted in the collapsing of some distinctions that were common to all the native 
languages of those who used Pidgin Delaware, such as the distinction between singular and 
plural and the distinction between animate and inanimate interrogative-indefinite pronouns. 
(Goddard 1997: 80) 

Goddard reconstructs the development and spread of the pidgin as follows. The 
first permanent Dutch settlers arrived in Unami-speaking territory on the Delaware 
River in 1624, then moved to Manhattan (New Amsterdam) between 1626 and 1628. 
A Dutch settler from the Delaware River apparently provided the (*Sankhikan') 
vocabulary published in de Laet 1633. The Dutch took the pidgin to Manhattan, 
where they introduced it to Swedes, who in turn taught it to the English. The last 
attestation of the pidgin is in the Delaware vocabulary in Denny 1860 [1785], which 
is predominantly Southern Unami but contains a few uniquely pidgin expressions. 
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